EDUCATION
that, for the next thirty or forty years, the prevailing
Russian philosophy of life shall be essentially militaristic.
Discipline is not the only instrument of character training.
One of the major psychological discoveries of modern times
was the discovery that the play, not only of small children,
but (even more significantly) of adolescents and adults could
be turned to educational purposes. Partly by accident,
partly by subtle and profound design, English educators
of the second half of the nineteenth century evolved the
idea of organizing sport for the purpose of training the
character of their pupils. At Rugby, during Tom Brown's
schooldays, there were no organized games. Dr. Arnold
was too whole-heartedly a low-church social reformer, too
serious-minded a student of Old Testament history, to
pay much attention to a matter seemingly so trivial as
his boys* amusements. A generation later, cricket and
football were compulsory in every English Public School,
and organized sport was being used more, and more
consciously as a means of shaping the character of the
English gentleman.
Like every other instrument that man has invented,
sport can be used either for good or for evil purposes.
Used well, it can teach endurance and courage, a sense of
fair play and a respect for rules, co-ordinated effort and
the subordination of personal interests to those of the
group. Used badly, it can encourage personal vanity and
group vanity, greedy desire for victory and hatred for
rivals, an intolerant esprit de corps and contempt for people
who are beyond a certain arbitrarily selected pale. In
either case sport inculcates responsible co-operation; but
when it is used badly the co-operation is for undesirable
ends and the result upon the individual character is an
increase of attachment; when it is used well, the character
is modified in the direction of non-attachment. Sport can
be either a preparation for war or, in some measure, a